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Memorabilia. 


|‘ spite of all that Horace Walpole and 
Sir Clements Markham could find to say 
against it, it seems we must go back to the 
old tradition and find Richard III guilty 
of the murder of his nephews in the Tower. 
As we now know, the bodies of two children 
found under a staircase in the White Tower, 
and buried by Charles II’s order in Henry 
VII’s chapel at Westminster, in the belief 
that they were the remains of the Princes, 
were exhumed last summer in the presence 
of the Dean of Westminster, Mr. L. E. 
Tanner, Professor William Wright. Presi- 
dent of the Anatomical Society, and other 
medical and antiquarian authorities. The 
accusers of Henry VII must surely hence- 
forth hold him exonerated, for the bones are 
those of children younger than Edward and 
Richard would have been at the date of the 
Battle of Bosworth. Professor Wright 
could discover in the skulls features suggest- 
ing family resemblance, and confirming the 
supposition that the boys were brothers, 
while the story of their being smothered re- 
ceives support from the stain, most prob- 
ably of blood, which was still to be dis- 
cerned on the facial bones of the elder. 
There is something satisfactory in the con- 
firmation of this old historical tradition ; 
hor is it without its measure of general 
importance, for estimation of the value of 
tradition as evidence. Not without cause 
would people have come to regard Richard 
as something of a monster. If he had con- 
quered at Bosworth Field, and proved him- 
self the king of which his short reign gave 
promise, would he have lived down men’s 
abhorrence? Would he have made them for- 
get the two boys had ever existed? How- 
ever that be, and in all hope we do his shade 
no injustice, we cannot but be glad that 
since murder was done, it has, 
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in all likeli- | 


hood, been fixed from ‘the first on the right ; 


shoulders. 
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‘ly 'E have received another of Mr. EpwINn 

CHAPPELL’s works on Pepys—a discourse 
to the Samuel Pepys Club, pronounced last 
Nov. 24, about the Secrecy of the Diary. 
It will surely not be long before it is effect- 
ively common knowledge that the Diary was 
written not in cipher, but in a very well 
known shorthand. Mr. CHAPPELL, in his 
lucid and vigorous way, explains this yet 
once more; he also deals with the more in- 
teresting question whether and how far 
Pepys meant the Diary to be secret. For 
its being kept in shorthand we confess we see 
no other reason needed than that it was 
quicker written so. The practical difficulty 
of keeping it posted up to his satisfaction— 
he was not to be satisfied with mere jottings 
—must, in so extremely busy a life as that 
of Pepys, have been immense. And as for 
the chances of its being read, to the incon- 
venient discovery of matters he would wish 
to keep to himself, we here touch a curious 
problem which comes into lives and diaries 
all the world over. What is in truth at the 
bottom of an impulse to keep a diary? The 
genuine diarist seems to hate leaving any- 
thing unrecorded. He writes for a certain 
personal pleasure which nothing else can 
give—the pleasure of getting a grasp upon 
his own life, of holding it in possession, of 
defeating, as a diary in some sort does, the 
sense that the past, with oneself of the past, 


is lost. We are inclined to think Pepys 
wrote and treasured his Diary quite 


simply on these principles, and would have 
felt a queer desolation, a something torn 
away from himself, if it had been destroyed. 
As for the dangers involved in keeping it— 
dangerous papers of all sorts are for ever 
being preserved, and why they are when des- 
truction of paper is so easy is another of 
the minor mysteries of human ways. 


QUR correspondent, Mr. J. W. FAwcert, 
of Satley, Co. Durham, writes to us: 
‘The voluntary workers of the Clerical 
Index Society are indexing on cards (Lib- 
rary Bureau Index Cards) the incumbents 
of Worcestershire (Rectors, Vicars, Per- 
petual Curates, etc.) as given in the Rev. 
George Miller’s work, ‘ The Parishes of the 
Diocese of Worcester’ (1890), which gives 
dates (years only). Perhaps some contri- 
butor or reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may be in- 
terested in these matters. Help in the way 
of any dates (day, month and year) of the 
appointments and deaths, and copies of 
clerical epitaphs and memorial inscriptions, 
would be gratefully received.’ 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. | 





KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 
(See ante pp. 293, 309, 329, 347, 368, 380). 
Built by William Denny, Bros., Ltd., 
Dunbarton. 

21 Dec., 1907. ‘‘ No. 17.’? Coastal torpedo- 


boat. Laid down 4 April 1907; completed 23 | 
April, 1908. 259T., H.P. 4,000. 


15 Feb., 1908. ‘‘ No. 18.’’ Coastal torpedo- 
boat (as ‘‘ No. 17”). Completed 9 June, 
1908. 

5 Sept., 1908. ‘‘ No.-29.’’ Coastal torpedo- 
boat. Laid down 19 Feb., 1908. (As ‘‘ No. 
aie); 

26 Sept., 1908. ‘ No. 30.’’ Coastal tor- 
pedo-boat. Laid down 20 Feb., 1908. (As 
‘NO A? ”*); 


24 May, 1909. Maori. Destroyer. Tur- 
bine. Laid down 8 Aug., 1908. Completed 15 | 
Nov., 1909. 1,035 T. 

15 Mar., 1910. Princuer. Destroyer. 
Turbine. Laid down 24 May, 1909. Com- 
pleted 1 Sept., 1910. 940 T. 

9 Apr., 1910. Yarra. Destroyer, Royal 
Australian Navy. 900 T. H.P. 13,000 F.D. | 
Laid down 3 June, 1909. Completed 25 Aug,, | 
1910. 

29 Oct., 1910. Srauncu. Destroyer. 748 
T. H.P. (13,500 F.D.). Laid down 20 Jan., | 
1910. Completed 17 March, 1911. Sunk by 
submarine off coast of Palestine 11 Nov., 
1917. 

18 Jan., 1911. SHELDRAKE. 
748 T. H.P. (13,500 F.D.). 
Jan., 1910. Completed 19 May, 1911. 
1921. 

11 July, 1911. Bapcrer. Destroyer. 800 
T. 16,500 S.H.B. Laid down 17 Oct., 1910. 
Completed 16 Aug. 1912. Sank German | 
submarine ‘‘ U.19”’ on 25 Oct., 1914. 

30 Aug., 1911. Derenper. Destroyer. 762 
T. 13,500 S.H.P. Laid down 8 Nov., 1910. 
Completed 20 Jan., 1912. Heligoland 1914, | 
Dogger Bank 1915, Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 


Destroyer. 
Laid down 20 | 
Sold 


6 Oct., 1911. Braver. Destroyer. 810 T. | 
16,500 S.H.P. Laid down 18 Oct., 1910. | 
Completed 15 Nov., 1912. | 

4 Dec., 1911. Drurp. Destroyer. 970 T. 
13,500 S.H.P. Laid down 8 Nov., 1910. | 
Completed 29 Mar., 1912. Dogger Bank | 
1915. | 


8 Sept., 1913. Arprent. Destroyer. 981 T. 
.P. 
1912. 


(24,000 F.D.). Laid down October, 
Completed 21 Feb., 1914. Sunk in 





| troyer. 
14 July, 1914. 965 T. 


| Converted to minelayer. 


| 1,670 T. 
| 1914. 


| ONSLAUGHT sank “‘ V.48 ’’). 


| down 14 Dec., 


action in North Sea 31 May, 1916. 

10 Nov., 1913. Loyan (ex OrtANDO). Des- 
troyer. Laid down 10 Oct., 1912; completed 
7 May, 1914. 965 T. H.P. (24,500 F.D.), 


| In action 17 Oct., 1914. Sold 1921. 


5 Feb., 1914. Leeton (ex Viowa). Des- 
Laid down 10 Oct., 1912; completed 
H.P. (24,500 F.D.). 
In action 17 Oct., 1914; Dogger Bank 1915. 
In action 23 Mar., 
1918. Sold 1921. 

12 Apr., 1915. Nimrop. Flotilla leader. 
H.P. 36,000. Laid down 9 Oct., 
Completed 26 Aug., 1915. 

26 June, 1915. Mystic (ex Myrrte). 
Destroyer. Laid down 28 Oct., 1914. Com- 
pleted 11 Nov., 1915. 

10 Aug., 1915. Marnap. Destroyer. Laid 
down 11 Noy., 1914; completed 12 Nov., 1915. 
Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 

7 Oct., 1915. Marvet. Destroyer. Laid 
down 12 Jan., 1915; Completed 28 Dec., 1915. 
Jutland 1916 (with Opeprent, Minprut and 
Sold 1921. 
Submarine. Laid 


completed 25 Mar., 

1916. B.M. 672 T. 
19 June, 1916. ‘‘ E.56.”’ Submarine. 
Laid down 17 Dec., 1914; completed 8 Aug., 


5 Feb., 1916. ‘‘ E.55.”’ 


1914 ; 


| 1916. B.M. 672 T. 


Laid 
Feb., 


Laid 


3 Dec., 1915. Narwuat. Destroyer. 
down 21 Apr., 1915; completed 29 
1916. B.M. 1,158 T. 


35 Feb., 1916. Nicaror. Destroyer. 


| down 23 Apr., 1915; completed 15 Apr., 1916. 


24 Mar., 1916. Perrarp. 


Destroyer. 
2 May, 1916. PrytTon. 


Destroyer. Laid 


| down 9 July, 1915; completed 29 June, 1916. 


2 July, 1916. Rocker. Destroyer. Laid 


| down 24 Sept., 1915; completed 7 Oct., 1916. 
| 275 x 263 x 15ft. 


1,065 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 
In action 1 Sept., 1917, and 2 Nov., 1917. 


| Sold 1926. 


29 Aug., 1916. Rosroy. Destroyer. Laid 


| down 13 Oct., 1915; completed 15 Dec., 1916. 
| 1,065 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 


23 Nov., 1916. Repcauntier. Destroyer. 
Laid down 29 Sept., 1915; completed 7 Feb., 
1917. 1,232 T. Sold 1926. 

11 Jan., 1917. Anzac. Flotilla leader. 
Royal Australian Navy. Laid down 29 Jan., 
1916; completed 24 Apr., 1917. B.M. 1,666 


T. (Navy List 1932 gives 1,310 T. 36,000 
Sue e:). 
25 Jan., 1917. “bas Submarine. 


Laid down 13 Mar., 1915; completed 13 Mar., 
1917. B.M. 672 T. 

13 Mar., 1917. VatKyrie (ex Matcotm). 
Flotilla leader. Laid down 29 May, 1916; 
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1,325 T. 27,000 


ar 16 jie 1917. 
§.H.P. 

8 May, 1917. Vatorous (ex Montrose). 
Flotilla leader. Taid down 25 May, 1916; 


completed 21 July, 1917. 1,425 T. 27, 000 | 


SBP. 

6 July, 1917. VeHemeNT. Destroyer. 
Completed 16 Oct., 1917. 1,300 T. 27,000 
S.H.P. Sunk by mine in North Sea, 2 Aug., 
1918. 

21 Sept., 1917. VeEnTuRovs. Destroyer. 


Laid down 9 Oct., 1916; completed 29 Nov., 
1917. 1,300 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

29 Nov., 1917. WALKER. 
down 26 Mar., 1917; completed 12 Feb., 1918. 
1,300 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

29 Jan., 1918. ‘‘ L.9.”’ 
down 27 Oct., 1916; completed 27 May, 1918. 

14 Feb., 1918. Westcorr. Destroyer. 
Laid down 30 Mar., 1917; completed 12 Apr., 
1918. 1,300 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

2 Apr., 1918. Senator. Destroyer. Laid 
down 10 July, 1917 ; completed 7 June, 
1,075 T. 27,000 S. H.P. Dover Patrol 

22 May, 1918.  SEpoy. Destroyer. 
down 6 Aug., 1917; completed 6 Aug., 
1,075 TT. 27,000 S.H.P. 

8 July, 1918. Srraru. Destroyer. 
down 4 Oct., 1917; completed 25 Dec., 
1,075 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

17 Sept., 1918. Srraprs. Destroyer. 
down 4 Dec., 1917; completed 21 Mar., 
1,075 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

30 Nov., 1918. Serene. Destroyer. 
down 2 Feb., 1918; completed 50 Apr., 
1,075 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

30 Dec., 1918. Srsame. Destroyer. Laid 
down 13 Mar., 1918; completed 28 Mar., 
1919. 1,075 T. 27,000 S.H.P. 

18 Apr., 1919. VoLUNTEER. 
Laid down 16 Apr., 1918; completed 7 Nov., 
1919. 1,325 T. 27,000 I.H.P. 

28 Aug., 1919. ‘* 1.54.” 
Completed at Devonport 1924. 

Built by Caledon Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 

9 Nov., 1908. TRrap. Yacht. 
Thames Measurement). Purchased for 
£40,000 in 1915. Served in Dardanelles 
1915; from 1919 acted as Senior Naval 


1918. 
Laid 
1918. 


Laid 
1918. 


Laid 
1919. 


Laid 
1919. 


Submarine. 


Officer’s vessel in Persian Gulf, to be relieved | 


1933. 
17 June, 1916. Mrxot. 
pleted 30 Oct., 1916. 


Oiler. Com- 


Oiler. 


7 July. 1917. SERBOL. 
26 Feb., 1918. 
8 Sept., 1926. 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 


Completed 
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Destroyer. Laid | 


Submarine. Laid | 


1918. | 


Destroyer. | | 


(1,400 T., | 


Crane “‘ Lighter No. 7,”’ for | 
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8 Sept., 1926. Crane “ 


| Lighter No. 8,’’ for 
Devonport Dockyard. 

| 

| 


Both completed 15 
Mar., 1927. 


‘Sin and Co., 


1911. ARCHER. 
S.H.P. (19,000 F.D.). 
21 Dec., 1911. ArTack. Destroyer. 785 
T., S.H.P. (19,000 F.D.). Completed May, 
one Sunk by mine off Alexandria, 30 Dec., 
| 1917. 
| 1912. LurcHer. 
S.H.P. (21,000 F.D.). 
191z. Oak. 
| (20,000 F.D.). 
| Fleet Flagship, 
Sold 1921. 
1912. FrReprake. Destroyer. 
| S.H.P. (19,000 F.D.). Sold 1922. 
1913. Lark (ex Haveuty). Destroyer. 
1,000 T., S.H.P. (27,000 F.D.). Action 
1 May, 1915; Dogger Bank 1915. Sold 1923. 


Ltd., Scotstoun. 


Destroyer. 775 T., 
Navy List 1919. 


Destroyer. 
Sold 1922. 
Destroyer. 765 T., 
Jutland 1916; 

Grand _ Fleet, 


765 T., 
S.H.P. 
tender to 
1913-1919. 


767 T., 


1913. Linner (ex Havock). Destroyer. 
|} 1,000 T., S.H.P. (24,500 F.D.). Sold 1921. 
| 1914. Lavrerock (ex HeREWaRD).  Des- 
| troyer. 1,000 T., S.H.P. (24,500 F.D.). 
Sold 1921. 
| 1914. Lanprartt. (ex Hotspur).  Des- 
| troyer. 1,000 T., S.H.P. (24,500 F.D.). 
Dogger Bank 1915; Jutland 1916. Sold 
| 1921. 
| 27 May, 1914. Mrranpa. Destroyer. 
| 1,000 T., 22,000 S.H.P. Dogger Bank 1915; 


| with METEoR and Mitne sank “ U.C.26,” 
| 9 May, 1917. Sold 1921. 


| 6 Aug., 1914. Minos. Destroyer. 1,000 
Ea 22,000 S.H.P. Dogger Bank 1915. Sold 
0. 
| 12 Oct., 1914. Manty. Destroyer. 1,000 
T., 22,000 S.H.P. Zeebrugge 1918. Sold 
| 1921. 
| 235 Apr., 1915. Moon. Destroyer. 1,000 
| T., 22,000 S.H.P. Sold 1921. 
| 26 June, 1915. Mornine Star.  Des- 


| troyer. 1,000 T., 

11 Sept., 1915. 
1,001 T. Sold 1921. 

12 Nov., 1915. Musxkereer. Destroyer. 
1,000 T., S.H.P. 23,000. Rescued the crew 
of Kina Epwarp VII, 6 June, 1916. Sold 
1921. 

1915. Trcerts. S.S. 
| Assembled at Abadan. 
20ft.; draught 2.5ft. 

1915. Sawrty. 
War Office 1923. 

my Feb., 1916. Nerissa. 


22,000 S.H.P. Sold 1921. 
Movunsey. Destroyer. 


River gun-boat. 
L. 120ft.; breadth 
River Tigris 1915-18. 
| River gun-boat. Sold to 


Destroyer. 1,016 


Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 
i 15 Apr., 1916. Retentress. Destroyer. 
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1,050 T. 23,000 S.H.P. 


14 June, 1916. Ruivat. Destroyer. 1,050 
T. Sold 1926. 
24 July, 1916. Saprina. Destroyer. 900 


T. 23,000 S.H.P. In action 1 Sept., 1917. 

350 Sept., 1916. Srronepow. Destroyer. 
898 'T. Completed November, 1916. Sunk 
in action in North Sea 17 Oct., 1917. 

25 Nov., 1916. Surprise. Destroyer. 
910 T. Completed January, 1917. At sink- 
ing of “ 8.20,’’ 5 June, 1917; sunk by mine 
in North Sea 23 Dec., 1917. 

15 Feb., 1917. Sypirte. Destroyer. 900 
T. 23,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1915; com- 
pleted 1917. Sold 1926. 

24 Mar., 1917. TRUCULENT. 
900 T. 23,000 S.H.P. 
completed 1917. 
June, 1917. 


Destroyer. 
Laid down 1916; 
At sinking of “§8.20,”’ 4 
Zeebrugge 1918. 


19 May, 1917. Tyrant. Destroyer. 900 
T., 23,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1916. Com- 
pleted 1917. Sold 1928. 

4 Aug., 1917. Uxuteswarer. Destroyer. 
1,085 T., 27,000 S.H.P. Completed Septem- 
ber, 1917. Sunk by mine in North Sea, 15 


Aug., 1918. 

2 Nov., 1917. VIVACIOUS. 
Laid down 1917; completed 1917. 
27,000 S.H.P. 

16 Feb., 1918. Vivien. 
T.; 27,000 S-E.P. 
pleted 1918. 

16 Mar., 1918. TorcH (ex WAYFARER). 
Destroyer. 930 T., 23,000 S.H.P. Laid 
down 1917; completed 1918. Sold 1929. 

11 May, 1918. TOMAHAWK (ex Woop- 
PECKER). Destroyer. 930 T., 23,000 S.H.P. 
Laid down 1917; completed 1918. 


Destroyer. 
15500 T., 


Destroyer. 1,300 
Laid down 1917; com- 


27 June, 1918. TrypHon. Destroyer. 930 
T., 23,000 S.H.P. Wrecked on Mudros 
1919; wreck sold at Malta 1920. 

17 Sept., 1918. Tumutt. Destroyer. 930 


T., 23,000 S.H.P. 
pleted 1918. 
2 July, 1919. 


Laid down 1917; com- 


Tyrtan. Destroyer. 930 
T., 25,000 S.H-P. Laid down 1918; com- 
pleted 1919. Sold 1930. 

1 Nov., 1919. Tuscan. Destroyer. 930 
T. 23,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1917; com- 
pleted 1919. 

9 Nov., 1919. 


TURQUOISE. Destroyer. 


930 T., 23,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1917; 
completed 1919. 

1923. WREN. Destroyer. 1,525 T., 
27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1918. Completed 
1923. 


The four following were shipped in pieces 
to China :-— 
1925. SEAMEW. 


River gun-boat. 262 T., 
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1,370 S.H.P. B.M. 314 T. Commissioned 
1 Apr., 1928. 

1925. TERN. 
1,370 S.H.P. 
21 Nov., 1927. 


River gun-boat. 
B.M. 314 T. 


262 T., 


Commissioned 


1927. Pereret. River gun-boat. 262 T., 
2,200 S.H.P. B.M. 374 T. Commissioned 


at Hong Kong 30 Nov., 1927. Wrecked in 
upper reaches of River Yangtse, vide Press, 


21 Apr., 1930. 


1927. GaNNET. River gun-boat. (As 
above). _ Commissioned at Hong Kong 6 
Mar., 1928. 

1927. AmpBuscape. Destroyer. 1,424 T., 
52,795 S.H.P. Laid down 1924; completed 
1927. 


| Nore.—Messrs. Yarrow and Co., Ltd., 
built, circa 1917, ‘‘ E.27,’”’ submarine.  L, 
(over all) 181.25ft. (between perpendiculars) 
176ft.; breadth 22.052ft.; depth 15.04ft. 
Displacement tons B.M. 654 T. No record 
of date of launch has been kept. ‘‘ £.28” 
was not built by this firm, or elsewhere, as 
is sometimes stated ]. 

Joun A. RuPERT-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


JOHN BOWACK. 


AN EXERCISE IN CALLIGRAPHY. 


[‘ the British Museum Library is a slim | 
MS. catalogue as a | 


described in the 
“Book by John Bowack of Westminster 
School’? (numbered Harleian 1809), measur- 
ing Q9Zin. x 7in., consisting of six vellum 
leaves inserted between paper leaves, bound 
in red leather stamped in gilt. Two illus- 


trations that serve as frontispieces, and a | 


dedicatory letter are on paper, and a poem 
on vellum. The first illustration shows 
Britannia seated by the sea-shore with ships 
in the offing, and two attendant winged 
beings, one of whom carries a scroll which 
bears an outline of the West Coast of South 
America. The poem that follows appears to 
be designed to exhibit the writer’s skill in 
handwriting, and to serve as a_ eulogy of 
Lord Oxford. 

The brief sketch of Bowack’s life, given 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ states that he was assist- 
ant secretary to the Westminster Bridge 
Commissioners, but that the date of his death 
is unknown. He is not noticed either in L. 
E. Tanner’s ‘ Westminster School,’ (1923), 
or in John Sargeant’s ‘ Annals of Westmin- 
ster School’ (1898). ‘The Record of Old 
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Westminsters,’ ite G. F. Russell Barker _ 
A, Et. Stenning (1928) notes him merely « 

Bowack John, Writing Master circ. 1730. 

As the author of the work entitled ‘ The 
Antiquities of Middlesex, being a Collection 
of the several Church Monuments in the 
County,’ John Bowack deserves to be better 
known. Two parts of that work were pub- 
lished. Part [ contains Chelsea and Ken- 
sington (1705) ; and Part II, Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, Chiswick and Acton (1706). A 
projected third part, which would have in- 
cluded the inscriptions of Ealing, New 
Brentford, Thistleworth, and Hanwell, did 
not reach publication. 

As an exercise in handwriting, the MS. 
now under review is a performance of great 
beauty and ingenuity. Five distinct styles 
are used, and are so skilfully combined that 
no two consecutive verses are written alike. 

But who wrote the poem? It is not obvious 
from the dedicatory letter that John Bow- 
ack composed it. He speaks of it as being 
an exercise of his in “ clerkship and figures.”’ 
It is worth printing as the production of 
no mean versifier : 

My Lord 

The inclos’d manuscript was done about nine 
months since, and intended a present to yor. 
lordship, in hopes it might have the honour of 
a place in your Library but by mistake it has 
been kept from Your Lordships view. 

The Writers genius and education having 
been always turn’d to clerkship and figures, if 
there shoul’d be anything in it worthy yor. 
lordships notice, tis wholly owing to that fire 
which cannot but glow in the most obscure 
English breast, upon a survey of your Lord- 
ships illustrious actions. 

Warm’d with that gratefull and generous 
principle, he ardently wishes for a lasting op- 
portunity, to evince with what faith and zeal 
he shall always be My Lord Your Lordships 
Most obedient and Most devoted Servt. 

John Bowack. 


Robert Earl of Oxford and 
High-Treasurer of Great 
Britain &c. 


Decemr. 31, 1712. 
To the Most Hon. 
Mortimer, Lord 


My Lord 

As when the God of day ascends ye sky, 
Darkness and vapour from his presence fly; 
He warms our horizon wth. genial heat, 
And renders Natures tender works compleat. 


So you the rising Genius of our Isle 
Disperse Sedition, and on Virtue smile, 

At once make all ye storms of faction cease, 
And give ye prospect of approaching peace. 


Go on, Great Sr., Britannia claims your care, 

Bow’d down and fetter’d by a tedious war: 

She smiles while you erect her drooping head, 

And glowing vigour thro each member 
spread. 
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In vain alas! we wish for downey Peace, 
Our Wars might end; but miseries increase, 
Did not your wisdom point out remedies; 
And teach us where to seek for new supplies, 


The mighty views of your capacious mind, 

Vast as Ye ocean and as unconfined! 

Extend themselves where freizing 
roul, 

And continents the Southern Seas controul. 


There where the barren mountains tops are 
lind 

With veins of solid Gold, and where they find 

The shining ingots crumbled with the sand, 

And richest pearls lye common on ye strand. 


Large piles of silver bars are laid in store, 

Which trading fleets shall waft to Britains 
shore; 

Whilst their rich mines shall constantly pre- 
sent, 

What present ages want, and past have spent. 

Nature those Coasts has wantonly supply’d, 

With what she has to other Climes deny’d; 

Rich dyes among wild shrubs and trees are 
found, 

And fragrant woods wth, 
abound. 


The verdant banks of e’ry crystal stream, 

(Worthy a Waller’s or a Prior’s Theme) 

Are crown’d with precious Fruits and lofty 
Pines, 

Whose leaves drap Balsom, and 
branches Wines. 


Ten thousand glitt’ring birds from this blest 
Shade, 

With moving notes the list’ning ear invade. 

Vast herds of Kine in unbroke pastures play, 

Which fall to e’ry Common hand a prey. 


The eager Sportsman does not toyl in vain, 

But cloy’d with pleasure, is enrich’d with 
vain : 

Thus Furs and beauteovs Plumes their spoils 
provide, 

Indulgent to our Warmth and to our Pride. 

Ev’n tatter’d Spaniards who from Europe 
e& 

From angry Creditors or want of bread, 

In costly Silks and richest Tissue shine, 

And with their Oglios out of Silver dine. 

These are the happy regions You have found, 

With everlasting Wealth and Plenty crownd: 

Where well-form’d Fleets and Colonies you 
send, 

To fix a Commerce that shall never end. 

Thus wisely taught by You, no more we seek 

For retail Imports from Ye neighbouring 
Deep; 

But thr6é remotest Billows bend our way, 

Where Golden freights all hazards shall 
repay. 

The bird of Jove thus always scorns to feed, 

On Frogs and Reptiles that beneath him 
breed ; 

But soars ore distant rocks and boundless 
plains, 

And tears the trembling Prey from sturdy 
wains. 
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Pursue My Lord, the schemes you have 
begun, 

Extend our Commerce where Ye active sun 

Darts joyfull rays; there 
tame, 


Yielding to Oxford’s Sense, and Anna’s Fame. | 


FINIS. 
Joun Bowack. 
G. W. WRIGHT. 
145, Stockwell Park Road, 
London, 8.W.9. 


SATIRE ON MELVILLE IN VERSE.-- 

In an obscure pamphlet entitled ‘ Putnam 
Portraits,’ ‘‘ done in ink by Jet,’’ published 
in 1855 by Crayon and Co. (possibly a make- 
shift name for a ‘‘ publisher ’’ on the occa- 
sion of privately printing this l6mo. of 
thirty pages), there occurs a passage dealing 
with Herman Melville and his works. This 
is the earliest instance I have seen of Mel- 
ville being celebrated in verse, satirically or 
otherwise. And over a span of years to 1885, 
when Robert Buchanan published in the 


London Academy a pasquinade referring to | 


Melville, there have been no verses of this 
nature directed at the celebrated writer of 
the South Seas. ‘“‘ Jet’’ was the pseudonym 
of J. EK. Tuel, who, among other literary 
productions, wrote ‘ The Moral for Authors, 
New York, 1849, a volume of Poe interest. 
There is a copy of this book and ‘ Putnam 
Portraits’ (inscribed ‘‘To Thos. 
Ksq., with the regards of J. K. Tuel’’) in 
the New York Public Library. On pp. 22-23 
Tuel wrote :— 


Next in order comes Herman—a child of 
the seas, 

Who spreads his broad pennant ‘tween 
tempest and breeze ; 


He claims now the land as a brief resting- | 


place — 
And here is his figure-head framed with 
his face. 
From Typee and Omoo a wand’rer alone, 
He comes to unloosen his treasures and 


zone ; 

Like Venus in beauty, he ascends from the 
seas, 

With rare gems of the Ocean our fancy to 
please. 

He has quitted old Neptune, and ta’en to 
the land, 

And with letters of gold he strews jewels 
with sand— 

He has dived ‘neath the surge of the 


Ocean’s wide wave, 


savage nations | 


Willis, | 


And brought up precious gems from its 
dark, hidden cave, 

Mixed Corals and sea-weeds, 
from the brine, 

Now weaving a necklace of pearls: for 
the Nine 

(Which in some fatal moments are strewn 
before swine. ) 

Enwreathed by the mermaids with their 
silken hair, 

To make the crowd wonder and wiseacres 


up heaved 


to stare; 
He has left the dead sea, and now upon 
the land 
His works rise to life, and before our gaze 
stand— 
Paul Jones at his quarters—the sage and 
| the sailor— ; 
For harpooning the British and manning 
a whaler, 
The ropes of all letters he fierce pulls and 
hauls, 


And makes patriots in 
Pirates in squalls— 
A fierce pen engagement on this quarter 
deck, 
Find his brains scattered o’er, 
head from his neck. 
The allusion to Paul Jones is to Melville’s 
portrayal of him in ‘ Israel Potter’ (1885), 
chaps. xi. f. 


tempests and 


and his 


Joun Howarp BIrRss. 


DWARD SMITH, THE PROTOTYPE 
OF ‘‘SMIKE.”’ — The fell village of 
Lynesack, in the south of the County of Dur- 
| ham, has a tomb in the churchyard in which 
/it is said that the original Smike of Dothe- 
boy Hall School, in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
| was buried. Oct. 4, 1884, at the age of 
seventy years. He was interred under the 
|; name of Edward Smith. He had _ never 
known the name of his parents. Edward 
Smith was the name by which he was en- 
| rolled as a scholar with the notorious Wil- 
| liam Shaw, the farmer proprietor of the 
; school at Bowes, near Barnard Castle. 
| According to the Rev. F. Owen, Vicar of 
| Lynesack. Smith, or Smike, to use the name 
by which he was better known, was acting 
as ostler at the King’s Head, Barnard 
| Castle, where Dickens and Hablot K. 
| Browne stayed during their visit to Tees- 
| dale in search of information for the novel. 
The Vicar is appealing for support to en- 
able a memorial to be erected in Lynesack 
| churchyard. 


H. ASKEW. 


( §pennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ARLY CRICKET-BAT MAKERS. — 
What is known about the eighteenth- 





century makers of cricket-bats in London? | 


What were the names of famous makers be- 
fore the days of the Clapshaws and the Darks 
who flourished in the early part of the last 
century. The game of cricket began to get 
a hold in London about 1730, but a hundred 
years or so elapsed before the London Direc- 
tories recognised the craft of bat-making by 


giving a separate heading to the industry. | 


In the year 1832 two makers only are men- 
tioned :—‘‘ Aquila Clapshaw of 43, Bunhill 


Row,”’ and ‘*‘ Benjamin Dark of St. John’s | 


Wood Road.’’ It is interesting to note that 
this tardy recognition on the part of Direc- 
tory compilers seems to have followed closely 
upon the introduction of the parallel sided 
bat. 

In the early days of the game, when the 
curved bat was in use, the trade seems to 
have been taken up by the wood turners, the 
makers of brooms, clogs, and such like small 
wooden wares, for I have a trade-card of one 
very early maker, Christopher Thorn, which 
bears a bill on the back of it dated 29 Sept. 
1764. The wording of this trade-card 
runs :— 

Thorn’s Cricket Bat and Turnery Warehouse, 
at the Beehive and Patten, 
in John Street, Oxford Market. 

He claims to have made and sold ‘‘cricket- 
bats, pattens and clogs, wholesale or retail 
at the most reasonable prices.”’ 

Oxford Market was near Oxford Circus 
on the North Side of the road Tyburn, as 
Oxford Street was then called, and it may 
have been that this was the district where 


cricket-bats at that time were mostly made, | 


for it will be remembered that the Green 
Man in Oxford Street was a_ well-known 
rendezvous for cricketers in the early days 
of the game. 


It would be interesting to know whether | 


Christopher Thorn is the oldest London 
maker of cricket-bats of whom record has 
come down to us. Perhaps students of the 
history of the game can tell us, also, who 
were the makers of bats at Tunbridge and 
Hambledon before the game spread to the 
metropolis. AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


DAM DE POLLISWORTH.—He married 


about the end of the twelfth century, 
Emma de Seton. Had they any issue, and 


{what is known of his ancestry? Is ‘‘ Pol- 
| warth’’ a derivative of ‘‘ Pollisworth ”’ ? 


|  JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — I 
should be obliged if anyone can identify 
| the following arms, which occur on a book- 
| stamp on an English book of the seventeenth 
century. Arms: A fess, in chief three cal- 
trops. Crest: A wolf’s head holding a sword 
in the mouth. Under the shield is the letter 
Ve 
H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 


EERS’ ROBES.—The Daily Telegraph of 
22 Nov., 1933, contains an interesting 
note on the robes worn by peers at ‘the recent 
opening of Parliament. It is stated that 
whereas most lords wear scarlet robes, two 
only, namely the Earls of Denbigh and Rad- 
nor, wear purple. Lord Denbigh’s robes 
were first worn during the reign of James I, 
and are “‘ distinctively trimmed to indicate 
the rank of the wearer.’’ Those of Lord 
Radnor are believed to be equally old. 
When, and why, did the change from purple 
to scarlet take place? And why was it vol- 
untary, and not obligatory ? 


Witrrep H. Hoven. 
““ DRAND THE UNCOMPROMISING.’’— 


Who was he, and how did the 
soubriquet arise. Please reply direct. 
F. Keen. 


Public Library, Victoria Institute, Worcester. 


EVONSHIRE TOKENS.—The late Mr. 
Henry Septimus Gill, J.P., who was 
Mayor of Tiverton in 1865-6, and who died 
at his residence, St. Peter Street, Tiverton, 
on 29 May, 1892, aged eighty-seven, made 
a very good collection of Greek, Roman and 
English coins, especially a very valuable lot 
of Devonshire seventeenth-century trades- 
men’s tokens, concerning which he read four 
papers to the Devonshire Association in 1872, 
1873, 1876 and 1878. He left an only daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Elizabeth Gill. She died in 
the same house as her father on 29 Aug., 
1925, aged eighty-one. Did these valuable 
coins pass into any public collection and, if 
so, where are they now preserved? Is there 
a printed catalogue of them? 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


J.ancaster. 


| ROBERT KEELEY.—I would be glad to 
hear from anyone possessing manuscript 

material in the hand of Robert ule (1793- 
| 1870), the actor, some of which was re- 
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cently dispersed by E. Verney, Esq., late of 
Manchester. 
(Miss) Heten I. Buck. 


New York. 


HART CRANE: FOREIGN TRANSLA- 

TIONS AND CRITICISMS.—Have any | 
of the poems of Hart Crane (1899-1932) been | 
translated into foreign languages? I should | 
also like to know of critical and biographical 
studies of Crane which have appeared in 
foreign periodicals, 

J. H. Brass. 


HOTOGRAPH OF HORATIO ALGER 
WANTED.—Can anyone refer me to a 
photographic likeness of Horatio Alger, Jr., 
the author of American juveniles? It is 
said that no photograph of him exists, but 


his great popularity of a generation ago sug- | 


gests that there must be some untraced like- 
ness of that sort extant. 


J. H. Brass. 
ROKENFORD AND HENDON. 


Lysons’ Environs of London’ it is 
stated that 

John de Drokenford who died in 
seised of 180 acres of land and some wood (Hen- 
don) held under the church of Westminster, the 
reversion of which belonged to T homas 
Bydyk. 

I cannot find any reference to this in any 
history of Hendon. Can any reader tell 
me where this land was situated, i.e. in what 
part of Hendon, and whether John de 
Drokenford, who was Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, ever lived there or is associated with 
the district ? 

C. TynpDAaLL WvLcKo. 

“Haslemere,”’ 142, Kingfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 


'ARREN OF POYNTON. — When Wat- | 


son wrote his ‘ Ancient Earls of Warren 
and Surrey ”’ 
at Poynton a large body of family archives, 
including carefully kept pedigrees and papers 
of great interest. Though the main line 
of the family is now extinct, there must 
be many descendants now living; who may 
know of the possible existence and where- 
abouts of these papers. Watson wrote his 
book with the avowed object of proving a 
claim to a peerage by his patrons. 
from this there must be in these papers 
much interesting matter which he did not 


think worth while including in his History. | 
Can anyone give any information as to their | 


present whereabouts ? 
R. FW. 


— In| 


1341 was | 


it is evident that there existed | 


i ABINGTON OF CO. DONEGAL.—I am 
compiling an account of the Babington 
| family of Co. Donegal, and wonder whether 
| any of your readers could supply me with 
| further information regarding the following: 

(a) Charles Stewart Babington  (1808- 
| 1831), Lieut. 15th Madras N.I. As I have 
traced no fewer than five inter-marriages be- 
| ‘tween Babingtons and Stewarts, it may be 
difficult to identify him, but I am inclined 
| to believe that he was descended either from 
| Richard Babington, of Marble Hill, Co. 
| Donegal, and Anne his wife, dau. of Capt. 
| Charles Stewart, of Horn Mead, or from 
| Richard Babington, of Londonderry, and 
| Mary, his wife (niece of the above-mentioned 
Anne), dau. of Frederick Stewart, of Horn 
Head, and sister of another Charles Stewart. 

(b) George Kinsley Babington, born Tem- 
plemore, 9 Apr., 1790; retired as a Lieut.- 
| Col., Madras Army, 1833; died about, 1870. 
He may have been George, described as a 
Major in the Army, son of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Babington, rector of Termonamongan, 
| and Mary Boyle, his wife (See Burke’s ‘Fam- 
| ily Records,’ p. 19), but conclusive evidence 
is lacking. 


(c) Murray Babington, of Bonnyglen, 
parish of Inver, Co. Donegal, Lieut. 10th 


| Foot, who died about 1839. He is said to 
have married a daughter of Gilbert Gordon, 
| of Halleaths (See Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ Gordon, 
| Bart., of Earlston). and to have had a son, 
| Murray, and five daughters. I have accoun- 
ted for three of these daughters: One married 
| a Steele, of Rathbride, Co. Kildare; another 
| married her kinsman, Lieut. William Henry 
Babington, R.N., of Croaghland, Co. Done- 
gal; while Mary married, 25 Dec., 1820. 
Lieut.-Gen. George Mackenzie Steuart, 
H.E.1.C.S. (See Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ ‘ Shaw- 
Stewart,’ Bart.), and d. 1869. Murray Bab- 
ington, senior, is sometimes said to have had 
another son, ‘whom I have been unable to 
| trace. It will be noted that Gilbert Gor- 
don had married Margaret Stewart, which 
fact may help to shed light on the parent- 
age of Charles Stewart Babington. Any 
| further data concerning the names, or the 
seniority, of Murray Babington’s daughters, 
would be much appreciated. 


Epwarp Gray. 


ABINGTON OF CO. DERRY.—I should 
be grateful for any details as to the cor- 


Apart | 


| rect order of the four sons of Capt. Rich- 
ard Babington, of Daisy Hill, near Lim- 


| avady, Co. Derry. They were George, of 
| Londonderry, (who married Mary Stafford); 
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i | 
Humphrey (Rev.), who married Anne Buttle ; | out in the male line in Edward III’s reign) 


William (Rev.), who 


married Dorothea | having ‘married a Finch? 


Did any branch 


Campbell; and Richard (Rev.), who married | of the family settle, or own lands, on the 


Mary Marshall. All the sons left issue, and 
William was born about 1714. 


Epwarp GRayY. 


. SLADER.—Is anything known of him as 
an artist? 


my notice, but his name does not appear 
either in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ Boase’s 
‘Dict. of Modern Biog.,’ or in any diction- 
ary of painters that I have been able to 
consult. 

L. M. A. 


REGORY FAMILY OF LONDON.—Can 
any reader give genealogical details of 
the Gregory family of London, who were 
East Indian merchants? Richard Gregory 
lived at ‘‘ One Tree Hill,’’ Honor Oak Park, 
and had a large family. Some of his sons 
died abroad, but Edward, his seventh son, 
left a son Richard and a daughter Eliza- 
beth. His other daughter, Louisa, married 
in 1836, Joseph Benson, M.R.C.S., and died 
1857, in London. 

The arms borne by Richard Gregory were 
a lion passant on a fess. Does Burke give 
these arms? 

R. G. S. 


ACDON ALL OF MACHRIEMORE. — 

The family of Macdonall of Machrie- 
more, in the parish of Minnigaff, Kirkcud- 
bright, is mentioned in the Scottish Regis- 
ter of the Great Seal about 1630, as own- 


A picture of a hare with his | adie ied ibcaite a4 Meuadalae ona 
signature and the date 1808 has come under | U)*HOWN, copied’ Portraits at Knowsley an 





ing Corrachtrie or Kerroughtrie, which now | 


forms part of the Logan estate. 
Can I be informed at what date the Mac- 


| was this view of betrothal founded ? 


donalls of Machriemore became extinct; and | 


at what date the said Corrachtrie ceased to 
be part of the Machriemore property ? 


D. R. Cousin. 


Yorkshire-Lancashire border in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clapham and Bentham? 
E. B. G. 


ESKETH, A PAINTER. — Is anything 
known of this man, who, at some period 


other noble houses ? 
E. B. G. 


INSKELL (WINSKILL, WYNSKELL) 
FAMILY. — Of Co. Cumberland. 
Wanted, pedigree of this family, or entries 
in records and its connection with Atkinson, 
Forster, Lee, Stout, etc., etc. 
ae YZ 


ILLIAM SHAW.—He was the original 

of Whackford Squeers, the dominie of 
Dotheboys Hall in Dickens’s novel, ‘ Nicho- 
las Nickleby.’ Wanted, dates and places of 
birth, marriage, and death and burial, and, 
if possible, a copy of the inscription on his 
gravestone. Can any reader oblige? or say 
in what printed article one may find them? 
A pedigree of the Shaw family would be of 


interest. X.Y.Z 


ETROTHAL.—As is well known, in pre- 
Reformation times betrothal, so far as 
its legal binding force is concerned, was vir- 
tually equivalent to marriage. Considera- 
‘tions derived from the old usage may enter 
into some post-Reformation history and 
literature: ‘ Measure for Measure,’ for ex- 
ample, and Shakespeare’s own marriage. 
Upon what law or what canon of the Church 
Was 
it ever formally abrogated ? 
Again, what is the value, in the present 
day, abroad, of fiancailles and Verbolung? 


| Could anything more be grounded upon them 


| of promise action ? 


HIRD MACCABEES: DATE OF LAST | 


PRINTING IN A MODERN LAN- 


GUAGE.—I have discovered a German Bible | 
the | 


(Philadelphia, 1869) which adds _ to 
Lutheran version the three books printed by 
the Swiss Reformers: 3 and 4 Esdras (Angli- 
can 1 and 2 Esdras) and 3 Maccabees. 
When was 3 Maccabees last printed in a 
modern tongue ? 
A. J. EpMunDs. 


EREWORTH OF MEREWORTH, CO. | 


KENT.—Is there any record of any | 
member of this family (which I believe died | 


than perhaps chance of maintaining a breach 
Is there now any coun- 
try in which a betrothal would legally stand 
as bar to marriage with another party ? 
Foncuy. 


« 


* 4 MURATH.”’—Will someone please give me 


the reference, and the allusion, for 
“Let Amurath to Amurath succeed?” (Not 


in Gurney Benham). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
[Shakespeare, ‘2 Henry IV.’ V, ii, 46 ff. 
** Brothers, you mix your sadness with some 


ear ; 
This is the English, not the Turkish court; 
Not Amurath to Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry.” 
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Replies. 


COLONEL ADAMS, GOVERNOR OF 
MARYLAND. 
(clxv. 281, 323). 


[t is to be hoped that Mr. R. BincHam 
Apams has not wasted time in searching 
for the Christian name of this alleged 
‘Colonel Adams,’’ for there was no such 
person. Indeed, though Samuel Adams was 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1794-7, there 
was no Governor of an American colony — 
either on the continent or on the islands of 
America—of the name of Adams. (Cf. ‘ An- 
nual Report for 1911.’ American Historical 
Association, i. 395-528). 

The passage quoted by Mr. 
the names of the Governor, of the vessel 
(‘the Albrough ketch’’), and of the 
colony. Under date of Jan. 21, 1691/2, 
N. Luttrell (‘ Brief Relation,’ ii. 341) gives 
the name (‘‘Collonel Adams’’) of the 


ADAMS gives 


Governor only. Presumably Luttrell was 
copying from some newsletter, perhaps the 


very newsletter quoted by Mr. Apams. On 
its face, the passage looks puzzling, but it 
can easily be explained. 

Sir George Calvert, created Baron Balti- 
more in 1625, was about to receive from 
Charles I. a grant of Maryland, when he 
died on April 15, 1632, and the charter was 


issued on June 20 following to his son, Cecil 
Calvert, the second Baron. The _ pro- 
prietaries of an American colony were 
usually at loggerheads with some one; 


shortly after the Revolution of 1688-9, the 
government of Maryland was taken over by 
the Crown; and on June 27, 1691, Thomas 
Copley was commissioned Governor by Wil- 
liam and Mary. In a letter to William 
Blathwayt dated May 30, 1692, the Council 
of New York wrote: ‘‘ We did reckon it our 
great duty to inform you of the arrivall of 
their Majesties Ketch Alborough from 
Maryland to releive the Arch Angell, 

we have made application to Coll Coply since 
his arrival, no answer as yett.’’ (‘ New York 
Colonial Documents,’ 111. 836-7). Obviously, 
therefore, the ‘* Colonel Adams ’’ of the news- 
letter and Luttrell was a mistake for 
** Colonel Copley.’’ Governor Copley arrived 


in Maryland early in 1692, was sworn 
Governor on April 6 following, and died 
there on Sept. 9, 1693. (‘ Maryland 


Archives,’ viil. 305; ‘Cal. State Papers, 
America & West Indies, 1693-1694,’ p. 189; 
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| C. Dalton, ‘ English Army Lists and Cuil 
| mission Registers, 1661-1714,’ i. 188, 289, 
| 111, 37, 39.) Very little is known of him; he 
is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’, but there 
is a brief notice in the ‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography,’ iv. 430. By historians 
of Maryland he has sometimes been called 
‘*Sir’’ Thomas Copley, but he was neither 
a knight nor a baronet. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
U.S.A. 


JEREMY TAYLOR: SOURCE OF 

QUOTATION WANTED (clxv. 354).— 
This ‘‘ saying of Bensirah, the wise Jew,” 
is, as R. W. states, not to be found in ‘ The 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or 
Ecclesiasticus.’ But many other proverbial 
sayings attributed to the son of Sirach have 
been preserved in Hebrew literature. For 
the present quotation C. P. Eden, in his re- 
vision of Bishop Heber’s edition of Taylor’s 


Boston, 


Works, vol. iii., p. 269, supplies a refer- 
ence, ‘‘ Sub lit. Chaph. Crit. Sacr., tom. 
viii., col. 1877.’’ The book meant is ‘ Critici 


Sacri, sive doctissimorum virorum in SS. 
Biblia annotationes et tractatus,’ published 
by Cornelius Bee in nine volumes, folio, Lon- 
don, 1660. Bee was the bookseller who, as 
Aubrey tells us, bought the ‘‘ ever-memor- 
able ’’ John Hales’s library, which had cost 
not less than £2,500, for the sum of £700. 
I have been unable to consult the ‘ Critici 
Sacri,’ but Taylor could not have taken his 
quotation from that work, as his ‘ Holy 
Dying’ had appeared several years before, 
1651, and, second edition, 1652. Where he 
could have found it, however, is in ‘ Sen- 
tentiae morales Ben Syrae, vetustissimi 
authoris Hebraei, qui a Judaeis nepos Hier- 
emaei prophetae fuisse creditur,’ with a 
Latin translation and commentary by Paul 
Fagius, printed at Isna (Isny in Wurttem- 
berg), 1532. No. xi. in this is ‘‘ Sponsa 
ascendit in thalamum, neque novit quid 
eventurum esset sibi,’’ clearly the source of 
Taylor’s ‘“‘ The bride went into her chamber, 
and knew not what should befal her there.” 
It is to be seen again in a more recent book, 


the ‘Rabbinische Blumenlese’ of Leopold 
Dukes, Leipzig, 1844, p. 78. Both Heber 
and Eden, it may be noted, are stronger in 


theological than in secular authorities. In 
the Eleventh Series of ‘ N. and Q.,’ vols. i., 
il., iii., iv. and vi., I have supplemented 
their notes with references to Antiphanes, 
Nicetas Choniata, Guevara, Marianus Schol- 
asticus, Petronius, Politian, Cornelius 
Schonaeus, Terentianus Maurus, and several 
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other writers. Mr. Robert Gathorne-Hardy’s | *‘ hearty unliterariness ’’—so far as his prose 


capital bibliography of Taylor at ‘the end of 
Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s Selections, does 
not notice that some volumes at least of 
Eden’s edition, were re-issued with slight ad- 
ditions to the notes. See ‘N. and Q.,’ 11S. 
vi, 562, 3563. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


OSEPH EATON AND THE SINKING 
FUND SOCIETY (clxv. 518, 377). — 
See ‘A Short History of the Bristol Gen- 
eral Hospital,’ by J. Odery Symes, M.D. 
(1932). It is there stated that the founders 
of the hospital were George Thomas and his 
friend, Joseph Katon. Eaton 
was born in 1792, his father being a member 
of the Society of Friends and a wholesale iron- 
monger, in which business his sons, Joseph 
and George, succeeded him. The two brothers 
retired in 1835. but George died of consump- 
tion in 1839 [aged 47 according to ‘ Quaker 
Records,’ p. 126]. Joseph was a bachelor and 
devoted his whole life to “ the luxury of doing 
good.” He was much interested in the erection 
of schools and places of worship and an earnest 
opponent of the slave trade and promoter of 
the temperance movement. He died at his 
residence in Redcliffe Parade in 1858. 

Latimer, ‘ Annals of Bristol in the 19th 
Century,’ p. 145, says that Joseph Eaton 
subscribed in all £10,000 to the Hospital. 
He first gave £5,000, and at a meeting in 
May, 1858, increased this to £6,500. A few 
days later he died suddenly, and it was then 
discovered that in his will he had bequeathed 
£3,500 to the Hospital. 

George Eaton and Sons, iron merchants, 
are recorded in the Bristol Directory of 1828 
as at 12, Redcliff Street, while the 1793-4 
issue has ‘‘ George Eaton, iron merchant, 
Thomas Street.’’ 

George Eaton, doubtless the father of 
Joseph, died at Bristol in 1821, aged sixty- 
four. 

C. Roy Hup.ieston. 


HE ‘“‘ LITERARINESS ” OF SPORT- 

ING MEN (clxv. 374).—The writer of 
the article in the English Review, which was 
quoted by Mr. C. P. Hate under this head- 
ing, had evidently forgotten “Reynard the 
Fox,’ written in 1919 by the present Poet 
Laureate. 

That sporting men can write and write 
Well about hunting is also shown in a book 
by the late W. Bromley Davenport, which 
has recently (1933) been republished: ‘ Sport 
in Prose and Verse.’ The writer of these 
admirable anecdotes of hunting, fishing and 


shooting can surely not be accused of a! 


| is concerned, at least—by any but the most 


captious critic. 


A. W. Bovyp. 


S: ROCHE, MINIATURE PAINTER 

(clxv. 373). — An account, too long to 
quote here, of this miniature painter, Samp- 
son Towgood Roche, will be found in B. S. 
Long’s ‘ British Miniaturists,’ 1929. He 
was Irish by birth, and deaf and dumb: born 
in 1759, died 1847. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


Sampson Towgood Roche (or Roch) was 
an Irishman, born in Youghal, Co. Cork, in 
1759. He was deaf and dumb. He studied 
art in Dublin, but does not seem to have 
been a regular student under any painter 
in particular. His name appears in Dub- 
lin in 1784 as a painter, but there is in 
existence a miniature of Mrs. Piozzi, dated 
1782. He left Dublin for Bath in 1792. He 
practised here for several years; many mem- 
bers of the royal family were among his sub- 
jects. He is said to have been offered a 
knighthood, which honour he declined, owing, 
no doubt, to his infirmity. In 1817 he sent 
one or two exhibits to the Royal Academy, 
this being the only time he exhibited his 
work there. Some years later he retired to 
Woodbine Hill, Co. Waterford, where he 
passed the rest of his life, dying there in 
1847. He was buried at Ardmore, Co. 
Waterford. 

These are the chief facts of his life, but 
a very full account of it is to be found 
in Strickland’s ‘ Dictionary of Irish Artists,’ 
1931, 2 vols. This account also contains a 
short list of some of his miniatures. A por- 
trait (self-portrait?) of Roche is also to be 
found in the same work. 


LEWIS WHITTAKER. 


Sampson Towgood Roche, miniature 
painter, practised at Bath early in 
the nineteenth century. He exhibited at 
the Academy in 1817, but his practice seems 
to have been purely local. 


ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 


\ EWCE: WASHINGTON FAMILIES 

(10 S. vii. 263; 11 S. vii. 192; clxv. 
377).—On referring to H. F. Waters’s ‘ An 
Examination of the English Ancestry of 
George Washington,’ (reprinted from the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, October, 1889, Boston), I see that 
Mr. MacPrxg, in his championship of the 
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Mewce family, has misquoted the Laurence | 
Washington marriage certificate which, to- | 
gether with his funeral certificate, is cor- 
rectly reprinted on p. 39 of that work. The 
lady was Martha Newce, not Mewce.1 Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Waters himself, on p. 40, 
commits a similar error, when he says that 
‘* pedigrees of the Mewce family may be 
found in Berry’s ‘County Pedigrees,’ Herts,”’ 
etc. This, of course, should be Newce. The 
Mewce family joined up with the Washing- 


tons two generations later than did _ the 
Newce family. 
The Newce family was connected with 


Much Hadham, Herts., for nearly two cen- 
turies, from Thomas Mewce, 1518, to another 
Thomas Newce, who died about 1700. Their 
arms were, Sable two pales argent and a 
quarter ermine. A branch of the family at 
Broxbourne, Herts, differenced by bearing a 
mascle gules on the ermine quarter. 

I might mention that the will of the | 
Nicholas Mewce of Hedgman’s mentioned by 
Mr. MacPrke at 10 S. vii. 263, is to be | 
found in P.C.C. 3 Meade. It was made on | 
20 Feb., 1615, and proved on 2 Jan., 1617/18. 


H. C. ANDREWS, 


ONDON’S OFFICIAL RATCATCHER.-- 
(clxv. 375).—There is a long account of 
Jack Black and his activity as a _ rat- 
catcher, and also of his other interests, in 
‘London Labour and the London Poor,’ by 
Henry Mayhew, also an illustration of him 
much as described. 


F.S.A. 


J. F. M. 
LD MS. COMMONPLACE BOOKS (clxv. 
343; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia.’) — Sir Hans 


Sloane, d. 11 Jan., 1753, and among his 
MSS. at the British Museum are many 
seventeenth-century commonplace _ books. 
Some are listed on p. 118 of Scott’s Catal. 
Sloane MSS. (1904). The other collections 
of MSS. at the Museum should also be ex- 
amined. 
J. ARDAGH. 

ROSSETTI IN 


pA NTE GABRIEL 


AMERICA (clxv. 229, 358). — Supple- | 


menting my reply at the last reference to 
Mr. J. H. Brrss’s enquiry, I now send a 
further list of the works of D. G. Rossetti 
owned in America: 


1{Mr. McPike’s copy read clearly in the 
heading ‘ Mewce ”; but, in the quotation, what 
certainly appeared more like ‘‘ Newce.” This 
was altered to correspond with the heading, 
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Place. 
Owner or Collection. 
| Boston, Mass.; 1Fen- 
way Court 

Boston, Mass.; 
Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Boston, Mass.; 
Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
)}. D. Brandegee 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Li. D. Brandegee 
| Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 


Ek. D. Brandegee 


Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. M. Sears 
Cambridge, Mass.; 


Norton, The Misses? 
Cambridge, Mass.; 
Norton, The Misses? 
Cambridge, Mass.; 
Fogg Art Museum. 
Cambridge, Mass.; 
Sachs, _< J., coll. 
Chicago, [ll.; Art In- 
stitute 


Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
Jerace (formerly 


Mrs. Eugene McVoy) 

Detroit, Mich.; Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

New York City; Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

New York City; 
Peters, S. T. 

New York City; Scott 
and Fowles (1926). 
New York City; Win- 
throp, Mr. Gren- 

ville. 

New York City; New- 
man, V. W. sale at 
A.A.A., N.Y., Feb. 
2, 1927. 


Wilmington, Del.; 
Bancraft, Samuel 
Jr., Estate, Inc. 
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Title 
Love’s greeting 
Before the battle 
(watercolour) 
Study of | William 


James Stillman for 


a Head of Christ 
(drawing) 
La Bocea Baciata 


(panel) 
Girl with a 
Bel Collo) 
Lucretia Borgia 
(watercolour) 
Tristan et La 
Yseult 
Beatrice denying salu. 
tation (watercolour) 
Before the _ battle 
(watercolour) 
Question of the Sphinx 
(drawing) 
Head of a 
(drawing) 


rose (Il 


Belle 


woman 


Beata Beatrix 
Portrait (probably of 
Mrs. Holman Hunt) 


A fight for a woman 
(watercolour) 


Lady Lilith 
Joan of Are 


A Sea spell 


Diligentia (watercol- 


our) 
- Lady Lilith 
Found 
Magdalen 
The Water willow 
La Bella Mano 
Ruth Herbert 
La Bella Mano (auto- 
type) 


Portrait of Fred’k. 


2 _ Leyland 


Mnemosyne 
La Bella Mano 
(crayon study) 
Veronica Veronese 
Hesterna Rosa 
(A number of manu- 
scripts and drawings 
_ by Rossetti) 


ALFRED FE. HamMILL. 





‘ 1 Director of Fenway Court says Mrs. Gard- 
in the belief that it was a slip of the pen.—Ed.}] ‘ ner never owned ‘ Paolo and Francesca.’ 
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ORDS FORMED BY NOTES OF THE 
SCALE (clxv. 255, 359). — Well-known 
are the fugues of Robert Schumann, Franz 
Liszt and Max Reger, based on notes form- 
ing the name Bach. 


G P. 5. 


Some few years ago I] had some corres- 
pondence with Mr, Charles Bennett Kaye, 
living at 164, Welland Avenue, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, a very keen musician. Be- 
fore going to Canada, he had been a choris- 
ter in Durham Cathedral under the  cele- 
brated Dr. Armes, and also under Canon Dr. 
J. B. Dykes. Some years ago he composed 
a musical construction on ‘the four letters 
of Be DE and a Bede amen. He claimed that 
this was the fifth name to be used for a musi- 
cal subject, the others being Bach, Asch, 
Gade and Hesse, all names of eminent 
musicians, 


‘ Asch’? and ‘‘ Gade ’’ were composed by 
Schumann. Hesse, the noted organist com- 


poser, wrote his prelude in FE. minor on his 
own name as subject. In the German sc hool, 
S. is E flat, i.e, D sharp on the enharmonic 
modulator a ” change of note but not of 
sound. 

Mr. (. B. Kaye took the word “ cheese ”’ 
for the theme of a four-fold amen which he 
named the ‘Oka Monastery Amen,’ in hon- 
our of the Oka Trappist monastery near 
Montreal, originally founded in France. At 
this place there is a noted cheese factory, 
which manufactures the celebrated Camem- 
bert cheese. For this composition he used 
for I! and S the corresponding notes of the 
German school of music, B and EF flat. 

H. Askew. 


‘YONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263, 283, 323, 355, 
395, 482; clxiv. 45, 104, 357, 465).—Joseph 
Freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall gives in the 
Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-histor- 
ischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie de? 
Wissenschaften, vol. vi., Vienna, 1851, p. 
227, an account of the Arabian poetical work 
Biilbiil-name Berri’s and writes: 

Die Erzihlung beginnt mit einem Gasel zum 
Lobe der Nachtigall und gibt dann als den 
arabischen Sinn ihres Gesanges, in welchem 
der Grieche Tio Tio Tio Tinx und der Perser 
Gil Gil und Biil Bil hért, die Worte Allahum 
la thair illa thairek we la chair illa chairek 
we la Ilah gairek, nach Sinn und Wortschall 
im Deutschen beilaufig so: O Herr Gott mein! 
kein Vogel auf dem Kogel, der nicht Dein! kein 
Segen auf Wegen, der nicht Dein! der Herr 
und Gott bist du allein! 

Otto F. Basier. 
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TRAMPS AND VAGABONDS: 
OGRAPHY (clxv. 


BIBLI- 
171, 212, 249, 286). — 
F. C. B. Avé-Lallemant’s ‘ Das deutsche 
Gaunertum ’ . . Neu herausgegeben von 
Max Bauer, Minchen-Berlin, ca. 1914, con- 
tains also many bibliographical notes on this 
subject. 
O. F. Basier. 


Walking Stewart is spoken of in the 
“Reminiscences of Michael Kelly,’ London, 
1826, i. 247 

P. McP. 


Ht iL, WATCHMAKER (clxv. 334).—The 

reference sought is probably Sir Henry 
Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ “History of Eton College,’ 
4th edit., p. 263, quoting from Tanner MS. 
158 f. 17; Sloane MS. 4843. I myself should 
be grateful for information as to the watch- 
maker or his son, for the Register of Eton- 
ians which I am compiling. The son may 
be Benjamin Hili, born in London, elected 
scholar of Eton 1664. aged thirteen. The 
fact that Dr. Mew, no doubt the President 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Canon of 
Windsor, who had been of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, was interested in the boy, may 
indicate that the Benjamin Hill, b. 21 Oct., 
1649, adm. to Merchant Taylors’ 1661 is the 
same boy. The discrepancy in their recorded 
ages is not sufficient to disprove identity, as 
I have found that ages were frequently under- 
stated at Eton, no doubt ‘to avoid superan- 
nuation before ‘‘ getting King’s.”’ 

We & 


HE LONDON DIALECTICAL SOCIETY 

(clxv. 373). — The Dialectical Society, 
i for the philosophical consideration 
of all subjects, with a view to the discovery 
and elucidation of truth, was established in 


1866. The members at one time included 
Huxley and W. K. Clifford, Sir Andrew 
Clark, Viscount Amberley, Mr. George 


Henry Lewes, W. A. Hunter, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, and Dr. 
Alice Vickery. The report of their commit- 
tee on spiritualism was published in Nov- 
ember, 1871. The Society ended 29 Sept., 
1894. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 


EORGE GISSING (clxv. 236; s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia.’)—Dr. THomas Masport, hav- 
ing read his Oct. 7 number of ‘ N. and Q..,’ 
wrote me that he had already reported one 
of the four Gissing contributions enumer- 


| ated by me. 


| 


It may not be out order, therefore, to re- 
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cord that Dr. Massorr reported the discov- 
ery of Gissing’s ‘ An English Coast Picture’ 
in the London Times Interary Supplement 
of July 7, 1932, which fact, I regret to state, 
escaped my notice. 

M. C. RicHTer. 


*}PSOM SALTS IN AN EPITAPH (clxv. 

300, 340).—With reference to my com- 
munication at ante p. 300, I have had much 
correspondence with a lady reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ She stated that the words of 
the epitaph are as follows :— 

Here lies Me & my three daughters, 

All through drinking the Cheltenham waters, 

If we had stuck to the Epsom Salts, 

We should not be in these ere cold vaults. 

I wrote to the verger of St. John’s, Hack- 
ney — who, some years ago, searched the 
Parish Registers for me—and asked him if 
he could give me the correct wording of the 
epitaph in the Churchyard, and tell me 
where the stone was, or is, and if there was 
any note about it in a book in the vestry. 
Owing to his illness, the Rector very kindly 
wrote to me 

I have searched through the book we have, 
which contains the epitaphs in Hackney 
Churchyard, and can find no trace of ‘ Chel- 
tenham Waters.” This does not prove that it 
was not in the Churchyard, as many of the 
stones are almost obliterated, but I feel sure 
we should have heard of it if such a well-known 
example of churchyard humour really existed 
in our own graveyard. 

I sent my lady correspondent a copy of 
this letter, and she replied that she had 
the words in a book, and her husband re- 
membered them well. She said also 


[ am certain I am right about the tombstone, 
[it] was in the Churchyard, Mare Street, Hack- 
ney. There was also a stone, in the same 
Churchyard, a gambling table. Whoever it was 
buried there, lost all his money & estates 
through gambling. 


Lately, she wrote to me again, a more 
convincing letter: 

The words given in Notes and Queries & 
the words I sent, are much the same. I only 
quoted them from memory, having heard my 
father repeat them many times, & I understood 
they were taken from a vault in Hackney 
Parish (vard); also mentioned about the gamb- 
ling table as being in the same Churchyard... 
The vault was there some 50 vears ago, I was 
then only quite a little girl—There is a book 
on Hackney by Dr. Hunter Robinson, may be 
there would be some reference in that. I 


distinctly remember somebody pointing out the 
spot to me (may have been to one of my 
brothers). It was just at the back of the 
Church. We 


lived in Chatham place; to get 
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into Mare Street we always went through the 
Churchyard. It was so impressed on my mind. 


Hersert Sournam, 


MRST COMMANDANTS OF MORETON 

BAY, QUEENSLAND (clxy. 374). - 
Kdmund Lockyer. Born at Plymouth, 21 
Jan., 1784; third son of Thomas Lockyer of 
Wembury, near Plymouth. Ensign 19th 
Foot, 9 June, 1803; Lieut. 1 Dec., 1804: 
Capt., 29 Aug., 1805; Brevet Major, 12 Aug., 
1819; Major, 30 July, 1824. Exchanged to 
57th Foot with Major Edward Lenn, 21 
Aug., 1824. Sold out 8 Nov., 1827. 

Served in the Ceylon operations in 1815 
(capture of Kandy). In October, 1825, he 
was the first white man _ to explore the 
upper reaches of the Brisbane River, under 
instructions of the Governor of New South 
Wales. In December, 1826, by direction of 
the British Government, and under instruc- 
tions of Sir Ralph Darling, Governor of 
New South Wales, was appointed Com- 
mander of an expedition which included a 
detachment of the 39th Foot, to King 
George’s Sound, W. Australia, for the pur 
pose of hoisting the British flag. This 
action was taken on 27 Dec., 1826, in view 
of tthe fear that the French contemplated 
annexation. Prior to the above date, only 
the eastern half of the Australian continent 
was claimed by the British Crown. after it, 
the whole continent became a British pos- 
session. 

Was appointed Surveyor of Roads and 
Bridges, N.S.W., on 9 June, 1828. Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, Legislative Council N.S.W.., 
1 May, 1852. Usher of the Black Rod 20 
May, 1856. Died at Lockyersleigh, Sydney, 
10 June, 1860. 

M. L. FErrar, 
Major. 


| UDGE AND FINCH FAMILIES (elxv. 

374).—John Rudge was second son of 
Edward Rudge of London, merchant, by 
Susanna, second daughter of Sir John 
Dethick, Knt. Sir John’s elder daughter, 
Klizabeth, married Sir John Banks, of 
Aylesford, and was mother of Elizabeth 
Banks, the wife of Heneage Finch, 1st Karl 
of Aylesford. Rudge was therefore a first 
cousin of Lady Aylesford. 

H. J. B. CLemeEnts. 


FINCH AND DERING FAMILIES (clxv. 

374).—The Rev. Heneage Dering was a 
son of Christopher Dering, who was secre 
tary to Heneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham. 
Lord Nottingham was godfather to the boy, 
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who was called after him. 
ently no blood relationship. 


BH. J. B. 


St CHRISTOPH BR-LE-STOCKS 
2 362).—Mr. W. Marston Acres’s note 
on the recently discovered inscriptions 
burials) is valuable; and it is well perman- 
ently placed in ‘ N. and Q.’ 

When Frau Sophie von la Roche visited 
London in 1786, she wrote, on visiting the 
Bank, a note, fortunately one of her more 
ompressed comments : 


There was appar- 


CLEMENTS. 


It seems significant that a church was broken 
ip to allow more space for riches. For, alas, 
how often are all feelings of humanity and 

-eligion suppressed so that gold may the more 


r readily be hoarded, 
WwW. Ef. 


HONOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF 
LITERARY FIGURES (clxiii. 351, 
393, 446).—The International Record Col- 
ector’s Club, in a recent list of records to 
be auctioned, notes: 
Harold Bell Wright. 
10 inch record by the 
2 section of his novel 
House.’ 


(JUARRELL. 


A privately recorded 
popular novelist reading 
Helen of the Old 


J. H. &. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY = (clxiv. 
363, 430; clxv. 15, 32, 84, 142, 193, 264).—In 
e ‘Reminiscences of Michael Kelly,’ Lon- 
lon, 1826, are references, in i. 51, 137, 198, 
to play-acting by the King and Queen of 

Naples and others, circa 1783-1785. 

P. MeP. 


INGER - BOWLS: MOUTH - RINSING 
(clxiii. 350, 390, 428, 444; clxiv. 265; 
ixv. 249).—Prince Kaunitz, prime minis- 
ter to Joseph II of Austria, was in the late 
eighteen'th century considered eccentric be- 
cause he brushed his teeth before his guests 
after dinner; the guests were evidently not 
provided with dentifrices. ‘ Reminiscences 
of Michael Kelly,’ 1. 209. 
P. McP. 
'REYFIELD, KILRONAN, CO. ROS- 
COMMON (clxv. 353).—A search in the 
Irish Registry of Deeds, Dublin, for which 
there are indexes both for lands and persons, 
would probably provide the desired informa- 
tion, or some of it. The names of profes- 
sional searchers there could be given by the 
Society of Genealogists, Chaucer House, 
London, W.C.1, or by inquiry in Dublin. 


R. S. B. 
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ARREN HASTINGS: QUERIES RE- 
GARDING HIS FAMILY (clxv. 372). 
4. Ancwright is not a name connected with 


Chester or Cheshire, so far as I know. Nor 
is Arkwright, if it is a form of that. 
R. S. B. 
| UINED CHURCHES RESTORED 
(clxiv. 354, 394, 428; clxv. 14, 30, 87).— 
In some notes on Church News in the 


Crusader (September), the parish magazine 
of South Hackney Church, Mr. Andrew 
Wilson says that one of the few remaining 
bridge chapels in England, standing on St. 
Mary’s Bridge, Derby, has undergone ‘‘care- 
ful restoration ’’ and ‘‘ will shortly be opened 
for services.’’ Mr. Wilson gives some par- 
ticulars of this chapel which may be inter- 
esting : 

The present bridge, erected in 1789, replaced 
another erected in the fourteenth-century, 
of which the chapel formed an integral part. 
Attached to the chapel and spanning the 
bridge, was a defensive gateway while the 
tolls were received through a hole in the chapel 
wall. The fourteenth-century chapel was 
square, but later extensions increased its size 
to 15 by 45 feet. At the Reformation the 
chapel was desecrated, but about 1664 the 
Presbyterians added a western gallery and held 
services in the chapel. The gateway disap- 
peared with the mediaeval bridge, and about 
1780 the building was turned into dwelling- 
houses and a house added to the west end. 
Mr. Wilson adds an interesting item to the 
above by saying, “that on this chapel and 
gateway were exposed the heads and quarters 
of priests executed in Derby on July 25th, 


Might I ask for the location of any other 
remaining bridge chapels in this country. 
or for a description of these old places of 
worship, if any account thereof exists. 

C. P. Hate. 

100, King Edward Road, South Hackney, E.9. 


{EMORY AND OLD AGE (clxv. 133). — 
MM The view expressed by Trollope with re- 
gard to the cause of forgetfulness in old 
people, is not singular. I have met with 
it before from others, in my reading of works 
on ‘Memory.’ Attention and interest are 
primary factors in the art of remembering, 
as most writers on this subject insist. There 
is a statement on the point raised by S.J.H. 
in a volume entitled ‘ Memory: What is it? 
How to Improve it,’ by David Kay, F.R.G.S., 
highly spoken of when it was published in 
1888, by Kegan Paul. Trench and Co. In 
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chapter vii, on ‘ Attention,’ the author 
says: 

It is commonly said that in the decay of our 
powers through age the memory is the first 
faculty that fails; but this is not strictly cor- 
rect, for it is the power of attention, on which 
the memory depends, that is the first to de- 
teriorate. Hence, it is the most recent sub- 
jects—the things of yesterday or last week—~ 
those that have not been sufficiently attended 
to, that are the first to disappear. The things 
of years ago and of early life, those that have 
been attended to and are established, are the 
last to be forgotten. 


In support of this he quotes Sir Thomas 
Watson, who states that ‘‘in the natural 
decay of memory it is observed that recent 
events are retained with difficulty and soon 
forgotten ; while those of older date are eas- 
ily and accurately recalled.’’ Dr. Watson 
says this has been preferred to “ the differ- 
ing degree of interest, and therefore of at- 
tention, which the same subjects excite in 
the young and old people,’’ and he considers 
rightly so. 

De. FW. 
“Memory and its Cultivation’ 
1897) has a chapter on ‘The Variations of 
Memory at Different Periods of Life,’ 
wherein this question is referred to, 
although but briefly. 


Edridge-Green, in his book, 
(Kegan Paul, 


C. PP. Baw, 


\ AJOR PIGEON (clxv. 81).—As no reply 

has been received to H. I. A.’s query, 
nor to a similar query by me which appeared 
in ‘N. and Q.’ some years ago, may I be 
allowed to suggest a possible clue. Dr. 
Richard Burn, who calls Major Pigeon ‘‘ a 
natural son of King Charles the Second,’’ 
may have made a mistake, writing ‘‘ son ”’ 
for ‘‘ grandson.’’ My suggestion is based 
upon the following: 

Edward Radcliffe, second Earl of Der- 
wentwater, married the Lady Mary Tudor, 
illegitimate daughter of Charles II and Mrs. 
Davies, when she was but fourteen years of 
age. This marriage, which took place in 
1688, was far from happy, and a deed of 
separation was entered into dated Feb. 6, 
1700. The Earl’s death, five years later, left 
Lady Mary a widow. Immediately after it 
she married Colonel Henry Graham (some- 
times called Howard), of Levens, Co. West: 
morland, with whom, according to report, 
she had been living in the lifetime of her 


husband. 


Hall, the property bought by Major Pigeon, 
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seems to point to some connection between 
the owners of Levens and the owner of Crook 
Hall. Is it possible that ‘the illicit associa- 
tion of Lady Radcliffe and Colonel Graham 
produced offspring? If so, this may give the 
answer to the enigma of the existence of 
Major Pigeon, of whom records are remark- 
ably silent. 
H. Askew. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxiii. 226, 287).—Per. 

haps your correspondent N. H. C., in en. 
quiring for the author of a ‘Sonnet to the 
Sun,’ is thinking of the one fine sonnet written 
by Joseph Blanco White (d. 1841), which 
Coleridge considered the finest in our language, 
It is entitled ‘On Night and Death,’ and be- 
gins ‘“‘ Mysterious Night! When our first Par- 
ent knew”: the 10th line begins ‘‘ Within thy 
beams, O Sun.” It is printed. ‘ J. H. Thom’s 
‘ Life of White’ (1845), vol. iii, p. 48; and else- 
where. 

Fama. 
(elxv. 375). 

The lines “ I heard thy fate without a tear’ 
(two stanzas of eight lines eac h) are ascribed to 
Byron in H. A. Holden’s ‘ Foliorum Silvula,’ 
Part I (third edition, 1862, p. 85; fourteenth 
edition, 1900, p. 112), but they will be sought 
in vain in certain editions of Byron, such as the 
* Oxford,” the ‘‘ Everyman,” and the “ Pearl ” 
edition of the ‘ Poetical Works,’ although this 
last was published by John Murray (1867; re- 
issue in 1902) and is described as ‘‘ complete ” 
on the title-page EK. H. Coleridge’s one 
volume edition of the ‘ Poetical Works’ of 
Byron (1905) does, however, contain the lines. 
They ara printed at p. 352, under the title 
“On the Death of the Duke of Dorset.’ The 
notes say that the text is from an autograph 
MS. in the possession of Mr. Murray, and that 
the poem was first published in the Galignani 
edition of the ‘ Works,’ Paris, 1826. 

As printed at p. 375 above, the lines agree 
with the version in ‘ Foliorum Silvula,’ except 
for the variant “wast” in line 3. The vari- 
ants in Coleridge’s edition are somewhat re- 
markable :—wast (1. 3); my eye (1. 5); Its tears 
(l. 6); But every drop, it bids me dry, (1. 7) 

The Duke of Dorset (George John Frederick, 
fourth Duke) was killed in the hunting-field. 
Byron thus referred to his death in a letter 
to Thomas Moore, Feb. 22, 1815 :— 


I have just been—or rather, ought to be— 
very much shocked by the death of the Duke 
of Dorset. We were at school together, and 
there I was passionately attached to him. 
Since, we have never met—but once, I think, 
since 1805—and it would be a paltry affectation 
to pretend that I had any feeling for him worth 
the name. But there was a time in my life 
when this event would have broken my heart; 
and all I can say for it now is that—it is not 


| worth breaking. 


The close contiguity of Levens with Crook | 


L. R. M. StRAcaan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 


Athelston. A Middle English Romance. 
Edited by A. Mcl. Trounce. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. net). 

Not a great poem, the Kditor opines, but 

far from a failure. We should say so 
too, with a thought more of favourable em- 
phasis. For if one reads the story, as the 
author doubtless supposed it would be read, 
not in the role of a peering scholar looking 
for origins and affinities, but simply in that 
of the ordinary person seeking entertain- 
ment, one will find it has life in it—life in 
the movement of the narration, and also in 
the characters and their actions. Only one 
copy of it has survived, however, which does 
not argue that it was widely popular. It 
was first printed in 1829, and has been edited 
four times since, as well as discussed in 
various quarters. The story revolves round 
two centres, both among the pivotal customs 
or working ideas of the Dark and Early 

Middle Ages: sworn-brotherhood and _ the 

ordeal. But, produced not a great while before 

the second decade of the fifteenth century, it 
interweaves with these old themes matter be- 
longing to later political conditions, and, in 
particular, to the mediaeval conflict between 

Church and State. Some of the students 

who have worked on ‘ Athelston’ have been 

willing to regard it as remarkable for its 
freedom from foreign influences. It would 
be easy almost unconsciously to form such 

an opinion as one surrenders oneself to a 

certain strongly English quality in its tone 

or atmosphere. However, that cannot well 
be maintained against the amount of evi- 
dence for indebtedness to the French chansons 
which Mr. Trounce’s diligence has accumu- 
lated. Derivative as a romance, ‘ Athelston’ 
is yet not quite to be denied originality as 
an expression of the poet’s mind, or the con- 
temporary mind on aspects of public affairs. 

On the identity of Athelston Mr. Trounce 
is clear that, as hero of the romance, he is 
little more than Athelstan by name, corres- 
ponding neither to the historical King of 

Wessex, nor to the legendary Athelstan. In 

the story, A'thelston’s sister, wife of his 

sworn-brother Egelond, when made, with her 
husband and sons, to go through the ordeal 
by fire, is taken with the pains of labour, 
and soon after gives birth to a boy, who is 





may in fact have been connection between 
St. Edmund of East Anglia and an Athel- 
stan, his predecessor, who may have been the 
same man as Athelstan, King of Kent. 
The main interest of the poem, however, 
as also of the introduction, has its centre 
in Alryke the archbishop, who in ‘the second 
division of the poem withstands the King’s 
tyranny, even threatening him with the inter 
dict. Mr. Trounce forbids us to see in him 
Becket transferred to an earlier scene; be- 
lieves there is reminiscence of the struggle 
between Church and State in the days of 
John rather than in those of Henry II; but 
nevertheless, brings out well the poet’s atti- 
tude as a London man and a man on the 
side of the Church, who most probably be- 
tween King and Archbishop made a ‘‘ com- 
pound ”’ of several events in English his- 
tory, yet just possibly—it is an ingenious 
supposition — being an East Anglian, may 
have had two East Anglian bishops in the 
foreground, each of whom, at about a cen- 
tury’s distance, defied the king of the day. 
In the part concerned with Alryke occur 
places in London on which—and especially 
on the Broken Cross--Mr. Trounce has good 
things to say. The dialect and the verse- 
form are carefully and satisfactorily dealt 
with—the study of the stanza being notably 
good. A full glossary is provided, and the 
notes are excellent. The whole study has, 
moreover, a vigour about it which makes 
it unusually enjoyable; and though possibly 
this may not prove to be the definitive edi- 
tion which the author hoped he was pro- 
ducing, there is certainly nothing presump- 


| tuous in the hope. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Exuis’s new Catalogue (No. 300) 
contains much good pasture for tne lover of 
old books to browse in. There are several 
pleasant French items: thus: Marguerite 
de Valois’ ‘Heptameron,’ bound in old 
French veau fauve (1560: £52 10s.); Jean 
Le Maire’s ‘ Temple dhonneur et de Vertus,’ 
in gothic letter (a book of which it appears 


| that the only other copy is the one in the 


Bibliothéque Nationale), offered for £35 


| (ec. 1504); Thibault’s ‘ Académie de 1’ Espée’ 


(1630: £28), and a Book of Hours printed 
at Lyons in 1548 (£38). In the way of 


' manuscripts the collector will notice a XIII 


adopted by the King and eventually succeeds | 


him, and is known as St. Edmund. 
provides a second problem in. identity. It 


This | 


century Psalter, written, it would appear, 
in Bohemia, and about the end of the four- 
teenth century completed with miniatures 


| and decorations by Czech artists (£75), and 


has been suggested by one scholar that there | 


also a fifteenth-century ‘ Visions and Life 
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of St. John ’—a more or less free render- | 
ing into German of parts of the Apocalypse, 
made probably in Mainz (£50). An early 
illustrated edition of Dante, which once be- 
longed to Ruskin, dated 1491, and contain- 
ing manuscript marginal notes. is priced 
£72 Among a few Spanish books we 
observed in one volume Hurtado de Men- 
doza’s ‘Qverer por solo qverer’ and the | 
dramatic romance written for Philip IV’s 
birthday (1625: £7 10s.). A Slavonic brev- 
lary in two volumes, printed in red and 
black, a rare book once in ‘the Heber lib- 
rary, is to be had for £120. The chief of 
the 155 items described are of English in- 
terest; we mention half-a-dozen or so out 
of a number which might equally well be | 
picked out: Henry VIII's book against 
Luther, with Holbein’s title-page, printed 
by Pynson in 1521 (£48); Sir John Mar- 
sham’s ‘ Pandectae Nostri Temporis,’ a 
manuscript on 287 leaves of paper (1601- 
1684: £52); Cotta’s ‘The Triall of Witch- 
craft,’ a copy of the first edition which was 
once among the books of Francis Meres 
(bought by him, as a note in his handwrit- | 
ing says, for 14d.), printed in 1616 (£32) ; 
John Caius’s ‘De Canibus. Britannicis ’ 
(1570: £25); the original corrected draft of 
the letter which Pepys addressed to the 
Commissioners of Ordnance in 1680, Pepys’s 
handwriting in corrections and endorsement 
(£25); Stowe’s edition of Chaucer (1561: 
£48); and the form of admission to the Guild 
of Our Lady of Scala Caeli at Boston. | 
Lincs, printed by Pynson on vellum (1522: | 
£85). 


Messks. JAMES TREGASKIS AND Son send 
us a “‘ Christmas Bulletin ’’’ from the Cax- 
ton Head. The list of 48 items begins with 
a leaf of Caxton’s printing from the ‘ Book 
called Caton.’ It tells us also of a Bible | 
63 by 4gins., bound in an elaborately em- 
broidered cover of white satin, done in 1651 
—priced £110. Out of nine volumes of clas- 
sics the most attractive is a Martial printed 
at Milan in 1478 (£50). Under ‘ Science 
and Discovery’ we noticed a Leeuwenhoek’s 
“Select Works,’ translated from the Dutch 
and Latin by Samuel Hoole (1800-07: £5). 
A copy of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book 
is offered for £8 10s. (1894). 


Messrs. Myers anp Co., in their Cata- | 
logue No. 296, describe some interesting oid | 
coloured aquatints, of which the outstand- 
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ing ones are, perhaps, a panoramic view of 
Sidemouth of c. 1800 (£10 10s.) and an aqua- 
tint viewed by R. Havell after T. S. 
Roberts, of Dublin, taken near the Custom 
House (1817: £12 12s.). They have several 
first editions of Scott, a copy of the first 
issue of the Second Series of the ‘ Tales of 
My Landlord’ (4 vols., 1818: £15). The 
19 volumes of the complete set of Roscoe’s 


| Novelist’s Library, first issues, with 74 etch- 


ings by George Cruikshank, in the original 
white cloth boards, are offered for £14 14s. 
(1831-35). Other good items are an extra- 
illustrated copy of G. P. R. James’s ‘ Life 
of Henry IV, King of France and Navarre’ 
(1847: £8 8s.); a set of ‘‘ The World by 
Adam Fitz-Adam—from 4 Jan. 1753 to 14 
Nov. 1754—folio: a daily paper set up “ to 
direct the taste of the town,’’ written by 
Lord Chesterfield among others (£6 6s.) ; first 
editions of Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ and 
‘Lavengro’ (£5 5s. each); 16 vols. (best 
library edition) of Ainsworth’s works (£9 
Qs.) and Dibdin’s ‘ Tour in the Northern 
Counties of England and in Scotland ’ (1838: 
£14). Two manuscripts are worth noting: 
a contemporary transcript in law French of 
cases heard ‘‘in Camera Stellata’’ from 
1598 to 1616 (£6 6s.); and a late fifteenth- 
century veterinary ‘manuscript written in 


| Italian in Italy, giving recipes for cure of 


diseases in horses (£5 5s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
correspondents are re- 


the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 


| pondents are requested to give within paren- 


theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


| the numbers of the series, volume and page 
e 


at which the contribution in question is to 


| found. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of frieids which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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